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Whare  1  kill  ane  a  £air>«trae  death, 

By  loM  o*  blood  or  want  o*  breath, 

1  hit  night  I’m  free  to  take  my  aith 
That  skill, 

Has  clad  a  score  in  their  last  claith. 

By  drap  and  pill.  iraNS. 

PERH.\PS  on  no  subject  arc  men  so  dangerously  im¬ 
posed  upon,  as  that  of  physic  ;  and  assuredly  in  none  are  they 
more  deeply  interested.  While  we  are  permitted  by  the 
Rulkr  of  the  universe  to  sojoiun  here,  that  from  which  we 
derive  the  greatest  pleasure  is  health ;  to  preser>'e  it,  is  our 
duty  ;  and  to  injure  it,  in  any  rcsj>ect,  a  ciirnc  ;  this  will  be 
granted  by  all,  yet  we  pursue  too  often  those  practices  which 
have  either  a  direct  tendency  to  shorten  life  or  insure  us  a 
sickly  old  age. 

Men  in  adl  ages,  and  justly  too,  have  comphined  of  wars  ; 
oh !  what  havoc  has  not  war  made  in  ever)-  nation  among  men ; 
yet  intemperance  is  a  still  greater  destroyer  ;  War  has  kill¬ 
ed  his  thousand — Intempemnce  his  ten  thousand  :  To  what 
but  intemperance  do  we  owe  the  thousand  diseases  with 
which  we  are  afflicted  ?  Intemperance  in  eating,  drinking, 
cloatliing,  amusements,  employment,  gives  rise  to  almost  all 
our  ailments,  many  of  which,  in  the  firet  instance,  may  be 
indeed  very  tiifiing,  but  by  injudicious  treatment,  they  in¬ 
crease  in  power,  until  the  constitution,  undermined  by  their  in¬ 
fluence,  sinks,  and  death  closes  the  scene. 

In  my  opinion,  men  when  afflicted  with  sickness,  act  veiy 
injudiciously — Have  we  a  house  to  build  ?  we  seek  for  a  car¬ 
penter  well  known  for  his  honesty  and  skill  in  his  business  ; 
if  we  have  a  suit  depending  at  law,  the  most  able  counsel  is 
sought  for,  and  we  are  anxious  to  engage  him  in  our  cause, 
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nav^even  the  most  trivial  concern  is  not  cntinsted  to  on*.  ^  horn 
noixxly  knows,  not  even  the  mending  of  a  pot  or  |>atching  jof  a 
kettle  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  we  place  our  health,  nay,  even 
our  lives  in  the  hands  of,  not  one  xvhom  nobody  knoxva^  but  one 
whom  d'cry  body  kiK>ws  lobe  an  illiterate  creature,  destitute  of 
every  qualiticalion  requisite  to  entitle  him  to  even  common  re¬ 
spect.  it  has  long  been  received  in  the  world  an  unccMttroveited^ 
truth,  that  Merit  is  diffident,  Ignorance  bold ;  Knowledge 
knows  his  own  insufliciency  ;  Ignorance  sees  nothing ;  but 
thinks  he  has  what  he  does  not  possess,  all  possible  intelli- 
^nce.  In  my  ov^-n  observation,  1  have  oiten  seen  a  person  af¬ 
flicted  with  disease,  and  the  most  eminent  physicians  at  a  loss 
how  to  act ;  an  ignorant  quack  is  introduced,  he  knows  all 
things,  insures  an  immediate  cure,  the  patient  catches  at  the 
straw,  the  man  of  infinite  pretensions  prescribes— the  sj>ecific 
is  swallowed — and  death  terminates  tlic  sufterings  of  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

Not  manv  years  ago,  1  became  accidentally  acquainted  with 
a  man  famous  for  his  nostrums,  nay,  he  was  moreover  a 
descendant  of  Ishm  aki,,  a  native  Mussulman,  skilled  in  herbs, 
ind  a  convert  to  Christianity  ;  to  him  all  diseases  were 
known  ;  for  each  he  had  an  infallible  remedy  ;  his  list  of 
cures  was  very  long  ;  he  was  in  the  Turkish  anny  at  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Ishmael;  had  travelled  through  Russia,  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  this  far  in  America, 
tnd  swelled  his  list  in  every  clime,  and  with  names  known  in 
the  chui-ch,  in  the  army,  at  the  bar — nay,  loids  and  bishops 
Stood  on  his  ccitificates  conspicuously— our  newspapers  de¬ 
clared  his  pretensions  and  cures  ;  and  patients  attended  him 
from  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Union ;  and  yet,  1  can  tiuly  as¬ 
sert,  that  the  man,  on  examination,  was'found  lobe  not  only  ig- 
tVirant  of  the  nature  of  disease,  but  also  unacquainted  with 
the  power  of  the  medicine  he  himself  used. 

If  this  were  a  solitary  instance,  the  consequences  would 
he  of  little  moment,  but  when  we  find,  in  every  village,  town 
and  city  in  the  union,  that  ignorant  pretenders  abound,  is  it 
not  time  for  the  citizens  to  unite  their  efforts  in  providing  some 
remedy  for  so  growing  an  evil  ?  But  it  may  be  argued,  that 
sometimes  the  empiric  succeeds  when  the  physician  has  fail¬ 
ed  ;  admitting  the  answer  in  its  full  force,  still  we  are  ignor¬ 
ant  to  what  the  cure  is  owing,  nature  may  have  exerted  her 
own  power,  the  medicine  formerly  given  by  the  physician 
may  hate  now  efftcaefoasly  operated,  of  even  the  quack  may 
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hSive  administered  something  by  accident  that  answered  the 
g^nd  purpose.  Some  time  ago^  a  young  man  with  whom  1 
was  well  acquainted,  was  gi*ievously  afflicted  with  a  sore  leg  ; 
a  physician, highly  celebrated  for  his  medical  skill  put  him  uiv> 
der  a  mercurial  course,  but  still  the  sore  continued  without 
much  alteration.  An  old  woman  was  applied  to,  and  by  a  few 
plasters  of  her  all-heating  complete  cure  was  eflccted  : 

Now,  can  any  pei*son  judging  rationally,  attribute  the  cure  to 
the  old  woman’s  salve  :  The  system  was  changed,  the  humoura 
coi  rected,  and  the  whole  body  brought  into  a  healthful  state, 
by  means  of  the  judicious  ti*eatment  he  had  received  from  his 
physician  ;  yet  the  old  woman  received  the  credit. 

Fellow  citizens,  arc  we  justifiable  to  ourselves,  our  families, 
or  society,  thus  to  endanger  our  lives  by  quacks  and  quack-me- 
dicine&i  for  so  I  style  all  the  patent  trash  which  so  plentifully 
fill  our  shops.  Examine  the  newspaper  puffs  of  these  things, 
and  death  itself  is  set  at  defiance ;  nay,  so  extravagant  aro  these 
pietensions  that  I  have  often  ran  them  over  to  find  whether 
they  would  not  publish  some  potion  or  pill  to  cure  a  ruined 
reputation,  restoro  a  lost  fortune,  to  pmrge  out  the  effects  of 
criminality,  and  by  a  pill,  implant  moral  rectitude. 

In  the  physician  who  is  a  judicious  practitioner,  it  must  be 
laid  down  as  a  tine  qua  non^  that  he  must  be  able  to  consider 
of  his  patient’s  habits,  diet,  amusements,  the  state  of  his  fluids, 
irritability  of  his  nervous  system,  he  must  also  lx:  able  to  take 
into  the  consideration  pre-<lisposing  causes,  such  as  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  his  situation,  confined  or  othei'wisc,  and 
from  all  these  form  an  opinion,  and  then  prescribe  ;  but  to 
do  this  is  the  empiric  equal,  who  is  as  ignorant  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  disease  as  he  is  of  learning  ?  who  has  no  pretensions 
to  any  fame  but  that  built  upon  a  nostrum  which  he  applies 
indiscriminately  to  all  diseases  ? 

My  friends,  beware,  the  power  of  medicine  is  not  known  by 
a  quack  ;  you  may  from  them  receive  drugs  of  such  slow  opera¬ 
tion,  that  years  may  elapse  ere  their  deleterious  power  is  ful¬ 
ly  experienced.  If  a  long  course  of  study  be  necessary  to 
preparo  men,  blest  with  the  most  extensive  powers  of  mind, 
for  the  practice  of  physic,  is  it  probable  that  one  but  a  few 
steps  above  idiotism  and  without  education  can  ucally  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  your  patronage  ?  Pau^  my  friends — pause — discharge 
Vain  pretenders — better,  much  better  will  it  be  for  you  and 
your  families  not  to  employ  any  medical  aid,  than  to  ])lace 
your  lives  in  the  power  of  u  quack.  obadiah  oeTic. 
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Know  then  this  truth,  enough  for  man  to  know, 

Virtue  alone  U  happineu  below.  rore. 

WHEN  Zeno  consulted  the  oracle  in  what  manner  he 
should  live,  the  answer  was,  '‘^Inquire  of  the  (Lad**  The  im¬ 
portance  ol'this  monition  is  so  little  appi-eciated,  that  mankind, 
fearful  of  retrospection,  commit  the  same  impiudence  over 
again,  without  regard  to  the  consequent  remorse.  We  dread 
reflection,  and  when  bent  on  the  attainment  of  some  profita¬ 
ble  object,  act  upon  the  impulse  of*  the  moment,  and  war 
against  the  loud  pix>hibitions  of  conscience.  Man  is  a  ration¬ 
al  being  and  so  far  endowed  with  prescience,  that  from  causes 
he  can  always  infer  probable  effects ;  yet,  when  his  sense  of  du¬ 
ty  comes  in  conflict  with  the  encouragement  of  injuiious  pas¬ 
sions,  he  suffers  himself  to  be  seduced,  and  becomes  the  weak 
engine  cf  his  sensuality  ;  although  conviiKed  that  the  rash  ac¬ 
tion  he  undertakes  will  cause  bitter  moments  of  repentance, 
he  precipitates  himself  into  misery,  and  when  he  l^ks  back 
at  h:s  folly  is  surprised  that  he  had  not  escaped  from  such 
evident  delusion.  \\'e  often  supjxisc  that  were  our  lives  to 
be  passed  again  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  knowledge  we  have  gained,  aiid  use  them  to  answer  “the 
end  of  our  being but  this  resolution  would  only  be  as  dura¬ 
ble  as  the  tentptations  to  violate  it  were  distant ;  we  are  so 
fra^  that  it  requires  nothing  but  a  powerful  incentive  to  err, 
and  then  we  leave  virtue  with  reluctance.  Some  indeed  per¬ 
sist  longer  in  doing  right  than  others,  and  stronger  tempta¬ 
tions  are  neccssaiy  to  force  them  from  the  paths  of  viitue, 
the  cause  is  not  their  iniallibility,  but  the  deficiency  in  tl.c  in¬ 
ducement ;  even  Demosthenes  was  not  pixx>f  against  gold. 

It  is  not  less  astonishing  that  man  will  engage  in  those  pur¬ 
suits  that  render  him  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  plea¬ 
sures  ;  intent  ui>on  devoting  himself  to  the  sacrifices  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  he  flies  with  avidity  to  the  intoxicating  di*aught,  and 
over  the  pernicious  bowl  with  his  contpanions  diinks  in  per¬ 
petual  infamy,  and  indelible  disgrace  to  his  character. 

Aurelius  was  a  worthy  young  man,  accustomed  to  the  cir- 
.  cles  of  fashionable  life,  his  heart  expanded  at  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
prudence,  for  some  time,  guided  his  ctmduct ;  but  Aurelius, 
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in  a  Fatal  moment^  was  introduced  to  Hilarius,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  infatuated  with  his  seemingly  agreeable  companion ; 
taught  by  him  to  suppose  that  happiness  lay  in  plea&utc, 
Aurelii’s  was  easily  pui-suadcd  to  purtike  in  the  nocturnal 
revels  of  Hilarius  and  his  associates,  to  become  the  acconi- 
plicc  in  their  debaucheries «  and  tlie  supporter  of  their  loose 
principles  :  Led  on  by  fa’se  pix>lestations  of  fricndstiip,  lie  su- 
criGced  his  fortune  to  their  wishes,  and  incumbered  his  cstuu 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  creditors;  but  after  Ac  re  li  is 
became  unable  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  splendid  Ubte.  a 
visible  coldness  clouded  the  face  of  his  companions,  and  he 
received  the  mollifying  intimation  that  his  presence  would 
be  better  supplied  by  one  able  to  compensate  ihelr  wtteniion. 
AuRKLfvs  indignantly  left  them,  perplexed  and  irriuted  at 
their  ti'eachery,  and  determined  thence  forward  to  consult  well 
the  motives  of  those  who  profess  an  ardent  attachment,  and 
endeavour  to  ingratiate  themsehes  by  pitmatui’e  professions 
of  friendship.  'I'o  retrieve  his  fortune  as  well  as  to  recover  his 
Kjst  i*cput;ition  was  now*  his  utmost  aim,  be  addressed  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable  merchai^t.  who,  he  hop¬ 
ed,  w  as  igiKirant  of  his  late  excess  ;  but  dissipation  was  too 
strongly  imprinted  on  his  countenance,  and  busy  scandal  fouitd 
means  to  circulate  his  disgrace  ;  thus  balHed  in  the  attempt 
to  restore  a  character  and  fortune  loat  by  the  want  of  itflcc- 
tion,  Aurklius,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his  misciy,  lin- 
gei'ed  out  a  short  and  painful  existence. 

This  tale,  founded  on  fact,  proves  how  necessary  it  is  for 
man  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in  the  choice  of  associates,  and 
an  inipiiident  action,  whether  pi-oceeding  from  inadvertence 
or  guilt,  cannot  always  be  obliterated  by  I'epentaiKie.  T. 


SBLECrSD. 

■  THE  DUELIST  AND  LIBERTINE  RECLAIMED. 


(nm€luJei  f rum  fcgt  tO^.J 

AFTER  shaking  both  his  friends  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  expressing  his  satisfaction  on  seeing  them  in  health,  he 
took  his  leave,  choosing  rather  to  watch  their  motions,  than 
distover  his  suspicions,  or  appea  inquisitive. 

He  therefore  followed  them  at  a  distance,  and  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  justness  of  what  he  had  suspiected.  They  no 
sooner  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  modem  votaries  of  hor.- 
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our  frequently  meet  to  decide  their  disputes,  than  they  began 
to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the  ensuing  contest. — 
Horrid  preparation  I— The  ground  was  marked,  the  pistols 
loaded,  the  first  fire  agreed  on.  Antonio’s  arm  was  raised  in 
order  to  repair  the  injur)'  done  to  the  sister,  by  taking  away 
the  life  of  the  brether. 

At  this  moment,  breathless  with  haste,  Candidus  arrived, 
and  caught  Antonio’s  arm. — His  countenance,  (though  haste 
had  deprived  him  of  speech)  strongly  expressed  his  detestation 
of  their  proceedings.  W  hen  he  had  recovered  breath,  he 
begged  them  to  desist,  and  having  enquired  tlie  cause  of  their 
quarrel,  thus  addressed  himself  to  Antonio : — 

“  Think,  my  young  friend,  into  what  a  gulf  of  wretchedness 
thy  passions  aiul  ciToncous  notions  are  hurrying  thee — per¬ 
haps  before  now,  hadst  thou  not  been  prevent^,  the  fatal  deci¬ 
sion  might  have  taken  place. — Suppose  thou  hadst  proved 
victorious,  and  he,  who  was  once,  and  but  for  thy  own  injustice 
would  still  have  been  thy  friend,  breatldess  at  thy  feet ;  would 
not  conscience,  that  awfiil  monitor,  have  awakened  in  thy  bo¬ 
som  the  keenest  remoi'se  ?  Would  not  thy  soul  have  shudder¬ 
ed  at  such  an  addition  to  thy  crimes  ?— Would  not  the  world, 
even  the  fashionable  world,  have  condemned  thee  ?— And  how 
wouldst  thou  have  reconciled  thyself  to  that  offended  Bfinc, 
to  whom  thou  must  one  day  render  a  just  account  of  all  thy 
actions,  and  from  whom  those  actions  will  most  surely  meet 
either  punishment  or  reward  ? — Though  we  are  assured  the 
mercy  of  God  will  not  be  denied  to  repenting  sinners,  yet  think 
what  contrition  thou  must  have  shewn,  what  sorrow  exp>eri- 
cnced,  before  thou  couldst  have  Battered  thyself  with  the  hopes 
of  pardon  !  Btit,  hadst  thou  been  deprived  of  that  only  hope, 
and  fallen  (thy  sms  unexpiated)  by  the  hand  of  an  offended 
brother,  the  ^rc  idea  fills  my  soul  with  horror,  think  what 
must  have  been  the  dreadful  consequence  I  W  hen  you  receiv¬ 
ed  the  challenge  from  Cornelius,  you  ought  not  only  to  have 
refused  it,  but  to  have  made  every  reparation  in  your  power. 
This  doctrine  may  appear  new,  and  strange  to  men  of  modem 
honour ;  but  believe  me,  my  friend,  it  was  the  only  method 
left  to  retrieve  that  honour  your  conduct  had  forfeited,  and  re¬ 
gain  the  esteem  of  the  i*ational  part  of  mankind.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  deprive  an  aged  father  of  a  much  loved  son, 
and  a  sister,  already  made  miserable  by  your  artful  baseness, 
of  an  affectionate  brother,  you  ought,  most  certainly,  to  have 
poured  the  balm  of  comfort  into  their  wounds,  and  to  have  re> 
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stored  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  that  peace  of  mind  you 
have  robbed  them  of.” 

Antonio  listened  to  this  advice  with  the  utmost  attention. 
His  heart  was  softened,  was  convinced  ;  the  tear  of  contrition, 
an  incense  Heaven  accepts,  shone  in  his  eye  ;  he  lon^d  to  be 
leconciled  to  his  injured  friend,  yet  doubted  his  forgiveness  ; 
he  put  forth  his  hand  towards  him,  and  then,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  unwoithiness  of  the  ofl'er,  drew  it  back  again. 

The  tear,  v  hich  stood  in  his  eye,  now  trickled  down  his 
check ;  Cornelius  saw  his  emotion,  dropped  a  sympathetic 
tear,  and  to  spare  his  feelings,  generously  flew  to  his  embrace. 

Those  only  who  have  experienced  the  pleasures  of  roconcil- 
iation,  can  judge  of  the  feelings  of  Cornelius  and  Antonio ; 
nor  can  those,  who  have  not  acted  the  godlike  part  of  media¬ 
tor,  conceive  the  heart-felt  satisfaction  of  Candidus. 

Antonio  now  assured  Cornelius  of  his  conviction  and  refor¬ 
mation,  and  promised  to  make  every  reparation  in  his  power. 
To  Candidus  he  returned  his  most  unfeigned  thanks,  who,  he 
said,  had  saved  him  from  inevitable  destruction. 

On  their  way  home,  Candidus  thus  addressed  himfelf  to 
Coroelius ;  **  Though  1  am  pleased  with  your  affection  for 
your  sister,  I  cannot  approve  the  method  you  took  to  revenge 
her  injuries  ;  I  say  revenge,  for  by  such  proceeding  they  could 
not  be  redressed  ;  as  yoti  could  not  think  a  person  of  Anto¬ 
nio’s  character  would  be,  by  fear,  compelled  to  make  repara¬ 
tion.  By  punishing  injuries,  we  assume  that  right  which  we 
ai'e  expressly  told,  belongs  to  God  alone,  doubt  his  omni¬ 
science,  or  betray  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  justice,  all  of 
which  must  be  highly  displeasing  tothat  Powkr  who  sees,  and 
at  his  good  time  will  ledi'ess  and  avenge  our  wrongs.  Hur¬ 
ried  on  by  passion,  we  are  apt  to  inflict  punishment  more  than 
adequate  to  the  offence,  which  cannot  fail  of  inenning  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  that  Bkinc,  whose  darling  attiilnite  is  mercy.** 
Cornelius  thanked  him  for  his  advice,  and  promised  in  future 
to  pay  a  proper  regard  to  it.  They  now  arrived  at  Antonio’s 
house,  wheitr  they  passed  the  day  in  the  greatest  harmony  ; 
and  the  next  morning  set  out  to  the  village,  where  Alicia 
lived.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  Cornelius  informed  his 
father  and  sister  of  the  happy  change  in  Antonio,  and,  by  his 
kind  intercession,  obtained  for  him  the  forgiveness  of  both.  In 
a  few  days  Antonio  received  the  hand  of  Alicia,  with  whom  he 
has  ever  since  lived  in  a  state  of  the  highest  happiness,  and  is 
now  convinced  there  can  be  no  true  honour  which  docs  not 
coincide  with  the  pticiples  of  morality. 
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“  ALL  this  while  the  soil  a*id  pasture  of  the  earth  re¬ 
mained  still  in  common  as  before,  and  open  to  every  occupant ; 
except  perhaps  in  the  neighlxHirhood  of  towns,  where  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  lands  (for  the  sake 
of  Agriculture)  was  earlier  felt,  anti  tlicrefoic  moi'c  readily 
complied  with.  Otherwise,  when  the  multitude  of  men  and 
cuttle  had  consumetl  every  convenience  on  one -spot  of  gixHind, 
it  was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  U|K>n  and  occupy  such 
other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply  their  necessities.  This 
practice  is  still  retained  among  the  wdd  and  uncultivated  na¬ 
tions  that  have  never  been  formed  into  civil  slates,  like  the 
Tartars  and  others  in  the  East ;  w  here  the  climate  itself,  and 
the  boundless  extent  of  their  temtory,  conspire  to  ix-tain  them 
stiH  in  the  same  savage  state  of  vagrant  lilxrriy  which  W  as 
universal  in  the  earliest  ages  ;  and  which  Tacitus  says  con¬ 
tinued  arnong  the  Germans  till  the  decline  of  the  Homan  em¬ 
pire.  We  have  also  a  striking  example  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  histoiy  of  Abraham. and  his  nephew  IxK.*  When  their 
joint  substance  Ixcame  so  great,  that  pasture  and  other  con¬ 
veniences  grew  scarce,  the  natural  consc(|Ucnce  was,  that  a 
stnfe  ai'ose  between  their  servants ;  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
paclicable  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abraiiam  thus 
endeavoured  to  compose :  *  Let  thei'e  be  no  strife,  1  pray  thee, 
between  thee  and  me.  Is  not  the  whole  laiwl  befoi*e  thee  ? 
Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the 
left  hand,  then  i  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the 
right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.*  This  plainly  implies 
an  acknowledged  right  in  either,  to  occupy  whatever  ground 
he  pleased,  that  was  not  pre-occupied  by  other  tribes.  *And 
lx>t  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that 
it  was  well  watered  every  wheiY,  even  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  Then  Lfit  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Joidan,  and  jour¬ 
neyed  east ;  and  Abraham  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan.** 
Upon  the  same  principle,  was  founded  the  migration  or 
sending  colonies  to  hnd  out  new  habitations,  when  the  mother 
countiy  was  overcharged  with  inhabitants  ;  which  was  prac- 
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tised  as  well  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Germans, 
Scythians  and  other  northern  people.  And  so  long  as  it  was 
conhned  to  the  stocking  and  cultivation  of  descit  uninhabited 
countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  law  of  nature.  But  how 
far  the  seizing  on  countries  already  peopled,  and  diiving  out 
and  massacreing  the  innocent  and  defenceless  natives,  merely 
because  they  diffei-ed  from  their  invaders  in  language,  in  reli¬ 
gion,  in  customs,  in  govemment,  or  in  colour  ;  how  far  such 
a  conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason,  or  to  Cluistiani- 
ty,  deserved  well  to  be  considered  by  those  who  have  render¬ 
ed  their  names  immortal  by  thus  civilizing  mankind. 

“  As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it  daily  be¬ 
came  more  difhcult  to  hnd  out  new  spots  to  inhabit,  without 
encroaching  upon  former  occupants  ;  and  by  constantly  occu¬ 
pying  tlie  same  individual  spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
consumed,  and  its  spontaneous  produce  destroyed,  without 
any  provision  for  a  future  supply  or  succession.  It  therefore^ 
became  necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method  of  providing 
a  constant  subsistence  ;  and  this  necessity  produced,  or  at  least 
promoted  and  encoui-aged  the  art  of  agriculture.  And  the 
art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  consetiuence, 
introduced  and  established  the  idea  of  a  more  permanent  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  soil,  than  had  hitherto  been  received  and  adopted. 
It  was  clear,  that  the  earth  would  not  pixxluce  her  fmits  in 
sufficient  quantities  without  the  assistance  of  tillage  :  But  who 
w  ould  be  at  the  pains  of  tilling  it,  if  another  might  watch  the 
opportunity  to  seize  upon  and  enjoy  the'  product  of  his  indus¬ 
try,  art  and  labour  ?  Had  not  therefore  a  separate  propt  ity  in 
lands,  as  well  as  moveables,  been  vested  in  some  individual, 
the  world  must  have  continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been 
mere  animals  of  prey  ;  which,  according  to  some  philoso¬ 
pher.  is  the  genuine  state  of  nature.  Whereas  now,  so  gra¬ 
ciously  has  Providence  interwoven  our  duty  and  our  happiness 
together,  the  result  of  this  very  necessity  has  been  the  enno¬ 
bling  of  the  human  species  by  giving  it  oppoitur.ities  of  im¬ 
proving  its  rafional  faculties,  as  well  as  exerting  its  natvral. 
Necessisty  begat  property  ;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  that  pro¬ 
perty,  recourse  was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along 
with  it  a  long  train  of  inseparable  concomitants  ;  states  gov¬ 
ernment.  laws,  punishments  and  the  public  exercise  of  reli¬ 
gious  duties.  Thus  connected  together,  it  was  found  that  a 
pait  only  of  society  was  sufficient  to  provide,  by  their  mutual 
labour,  jfor  the  necessary  subsistence  of  all ;  and  leisure  was 
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given  to  others  to  cultivate  the  human  mindy  to  invent  useful 
aitSyand  to  lay  the  foundations  of  science.*’ 

Thus  has  agriculture  been  eventually  the  sourccynot  mere* 
ly  of  the  conveniencies  and  comfortSy  but  of  the  pleasures  and 
elegancies  of  life.  But  if  we  arc  content  to  estimate  dignity 
by  immediate  usefulnessy  agriculture  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
and  noblest  science.  It  is  indeed  the  only  essential  ait ;  for  it 
can  live  witliout  all  othersy  but  no  otlicr  can  live  without  it 
It  is  like  sj>eech,  without  which  no^socicty  of  men  can  be  pre- 
seiwed  ;  while  other  arts  are  like  figures  and  trapes  of  speechy 
which  serve  only  to  adorn  it.  ( to  be  conivmed.J 


HISTORICAL  ANECOOTKS. 

When  Sigismondy  king  of  Swedeny  was  elected  king  of 
Poland,  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  states  of  Sweden,  by  which 
he  obliged  himself  to  pass  every  fifth  year  in  that  kingdom. 
In  the  course  of  time,  being  constrained  by  the  wars  he  had 
with  the  Ottoman  court,  with  Muscovy,  and  Tartary,  to  ra- 
main  in  Poland  to  animate  by  his  presence  the  wars  he  held 
with  such  powerful  enemies,  he  failed,  during  fifteen  years, 
of  accomplishing  his  pramisc. '  To  remedy  this,  in  some 
shape,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  gained  the  as¬ 
cendant  over  him,  he  created  a  senate,  which  was  to  reside 
at  Stockholm,  composed  of  forty  chosen  Jesuits,  to  decide  on 
eveiy  affair  of  state.  He  published  a  declaration  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  and  presented  them  with  letters -patent  by  which  he 
cloathcd  them  witii  the  royal  authority. 

While  this  senate  of  Jesuits  was  at  Dantzic,  waiting  for  a 
fair  wind  to  set  sail  for  Stockholm,  he  published  an  edict,  that 
they  should  receive  tliem  as  his  own  Royal  person.  A  pub¬ 
lic  council  was  immediately  held.  Charles,  the  uncle  of  Si- 
gismond,  the  prelates,  and  the  loi-ds,  resolved  to  prepare  for 
them  a  splendid  and  magnificent  entry. 

But,  in  private  council  they  came  to  very  contrary  resolu¬ 
tions  ;  for  the  Prince  said,  he  could  not  bear  that  a  senate  of 
priests  should  command,  in  preference  to  all  the  honoum  and 
authority  of  so  many  princes  and  loi-ds,  natives  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  All  the  others  agreed  with  him  in  rejecting  this  holy 
senate.  It  was  then  the  archbishop  rose,  and  said — **  Since 
Sigismond  has  disdained  to  be  our  king,  so  also  we  must  not 
acknowledge  him  as  such  ;  and  from  this  moment  we  should 
no  more  consider  ourselves  his  subjects.  His  authority  is  in 
«zu/ic7Mo,  because  he  has  bestowed  it  on  the  Jesuits  who  form 
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this  senate.  The  people  Yu\c  not  yet  acknowledged  them. 
In  this  intenral  of  resignation  on  the  one  side,  and  assump¬ 
tion  on  the  other^  1  dispense  you  all  of  the  fidelity  the  King 
may  claim  from  you  as  his  Swedish  subjects.”  VV’hen  he  had 
said  tliiS)  the  prince  of  Bithynia,  addressing  himself  to  prince 
Charles,  uncle  of  the  king,  said— “  1  own  no  other  king  than 
you  ;  and  I  believe  you  are  now  obliged  to  receive  us  as  your 
affectionate  subjects,  and  to  assist  us  to  drive  these  vermin 
from  the  state.'*  All  the  others  joined  him,  and' acknow¬ 
ledged  Charles  as  their  lawful  monai'ch. 

f laving  rosolved  to  keep  their  declaration  for  some  time 
secret,  they  deliberated  in  what  manner  they  were  to  receive 
and  to  precede  this  senate  in  their  entry  into  the  harbour, 
who  were  on  board  a  great  galleon,  w'hich  they  had  caused  to 
cast  anchor  two  leagues  ^m  Stockholm,  that  they  might 
enter  more  magnificently  in  the  night,  when  the  fire-works 
they  had  prcpai'cd  would  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
About  the  time  of  their  rece|>tion,  prince  Charles,  accomi>a- 
nied  by  twenty -five  or  thirty  vessels,  appeared  before  the  se¬ 
nate.  Wheeling  about,  and  forming  a  caracol  of  ships,  they 
discharged  a  volley,  and  emptied  all  their  cannon  on  the  gal¬ 
leon  of  this  senate,  which  had  its  sides  pierced  through  with 
the  balls.  The  galleon  was  immediately  filled  with  water, 
and  sunk,  without  one  of  the  unfortunate  Jesuits  being  assist¬ 
ed  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  cried  to  them  that  this  was  the 
time  to  perform  some  miracle,  such  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  in  India  and  Japan  ;  and  if  they  chose,  they  could  w'alk 
on  the  watere. 

The  report  of  the  cannon,  and  the  smoke  which  the  pow¬ 
der  occasioned,  prevented  either  tl)eir  cries  or  submersion 
from  being  observed  ;  and,  as  if  they  were  conducting  the 
senate  to  the  town,  Charles  entered  triumphantly  ;  went  into 
the  church,  where  they  sung  7V  Dettm  ;  and,  to  rooclude  the 
night,  he  partook  of  the  entertainment  which  had  been  pre¬ 
paid  for  the  ill-fated  senate. 

The  great  Lord  Bacon  was  reduced  to  such  extreme 
poverty  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  he  wrote  to 
James  1.  for  assistance,  in  these  words :  “  Help  me  dear  sov- 
rcign  lord  and  master !  and  pity  me  so  far,  that  1,  who  have 
been  bom  to  a  bag^  be  not  now  in  my  age  forced  in  eflVct  to 
bear  a  vnllet ;  nor  that  I  who  desire  to  live  to  study,  may  be 
driven  to  study  to  live.** 
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ORICISAL. 

A  SEREJ^ADE. 

RECITATIVE. 

CLEAR  is  the  sky ;  the  gentlest  breezes  blow  ; 

The  moon  and  stars  give  grateful  light ; 

The  river’s  silv’ry  cun*ents  murm’ring  flow  ; 
Oh,  charming  scene  !  Delightful  night ! 

AIR. 

Wake,  Maria,  from  thy  slumbei-s, 

Hear  the  love-dictated  song  ; 

View  admirers  flock  in  numbers, 

And  beneath  thy  window  throng. 

Rouse  outshine  Diana’s  splendoui'. 

With  the  radiance  of  thy  eyes  ; 

Smiling,  speak,  in  accents  tender. 

And  surpass  the  smiling  skies. 

**••««» 

How  lovely  is  the  month  of  May  ! 

How  pleasing  bliss  succeeding  pain  ! 

How  sweet  is  fond  affection’s  lay ! 

Ho\v  dear  is  liberty  to  man  I 
Yet  lovelier  far  a  fav’rite’s  face  ; 

More  blest  the  feelings  that  we  prove  ; 
More  sweet,  enchanting,  is  each  grace. 

Of  the  deal’  fair  one  whom  we  love  ! 


Sleep,  then  sleep,  thou  fair  ope  charming  ; 

Fow*i*s  divine  thy  eyelids  close  ; 

May  no  di’eams  nor  fears  alarming, 
Interrupt  thy  calm  repose  : 

Guardian  angels  still  befriend  thee, 
Hov’ring  round  thy  pcacefiil  bed  ; 
Blissful  feeling^  still  attend  thee  ; 

Blissful  thoughts  compose  thy  head  I 

CLOSE. 

Be  all  thy  sleep  in  time  divinely  sweet, 

In  visions  of  bright  worlds  above  ; 

And  may  the  final  mom  thy  slumbei's  greet, 
With  heav’nly  beauty,  joy  and  love. 


EOWIK. 


